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legal papers have occasioned more litigation than the " Methodist 
Episcopal deed", originally put in form by John Wesley. It is an in- 
teresting combination of provisions, some of which look to the welfare 
of the particular church, and part to that of the entire denomination. 

Simeon E. Baldwin. 

Canadian Confederation and its Leaders. By M. O. Hammond. 
(New York: George H. Doran Company. 1917. Pp. x, 333. 
$2.50.) 

The Federation of Canada, 1867-1917. Four lectures delivered in 
the University of Toronto in March, 1917, to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Federation. By George M. Wrong, 
Sir John Willison, Z. A. Lash, R. A. Falconer. (Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp. viii, 144. 3 sh.) 

The Constitution of Canada in its History and Practical Working. 
By William Renwick Riddell, LL.D., Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario. [Yale Lectures on the Responsibilities of Citi- 
zenship.] (New Haven: Yale University Press ; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp.170. $1.25.) 

On July 1, 1917, Canada celebrated the completion of its fiftieth year 
as a federal state. The anniversary happened to come in the midst of a 
great war, when public attention was concentrated on an urgent present, 
but there was widespread newspaper comment on the development of 
half-a-century and one or two volumes of permanent interest have been 
published. In 1917 Canada was as old as was the United States in 1839. 
There is, however, a great difference in population. Roughly speaking 
Canada is just a hundred years behind the United States in population. 
It had in 1917 about as many people as the United States in 1817. It 
will be interesting to see whether Canada tends to " catch up " on the 
United States or whether the same disparity is preserved. It is likely 
that between 1917 and 1967 Canada will grow more rapidly than the 
United States grew between 1819 and 1869, for railways and steamships 
make the migration of population easier now than it was a hundred 
years ago. If only the old ratio is maintained Canada will have in 1967 
about eighteen million people. 

Mr. Hammond's Confederation and its Leaders is based chiefly on 
printed biographies. The English is often careless and there is no evi- 
dence of special political insight. Short biographical sketches in a jour- 
nalistic style are given of seventeen men, some of whom, like Joseph 
Howe in Nova Scotia, and Mr. A. A. Dorion in Lower Canada, strongly 
opposed the federation of Canada. In glancing at these leaders one 
thinks inevitably of the men who shaped in 1787 the Constitution of the 
United States and wonders whether the Canadian leaders measured up 
to the standard of their prototypes. The Canadians had the easier task, 
for they were preserving old traditions and not setting up a government, 
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the fruit of revolution, and they had before them the record for three 
quarters of a century of the great federal state, their neighbor. The 
Canadian federation was outlined in 1864 at the very time when Sher- 
man was making his desolating march from Atlanta to the sea and when 
federalism was acutely on trial. Of the seventeen men sketched by Mr. 
Hammond nine are lawyers and three journalists. In sagacity Sir John 
Macdonald is fitted to rank with Benjamin Franklin, in financial insight 
Sir Alexander Gait, son of the famous Scottish novelist, John Gait, was 
perhaps the equal of Alexander Hamilton, though he lacked his powers 
of exposition, and as a writer George Brown was the equal of Madison. 
It was able men who shaped the Canadian federation and their work has 
endured. Even to-day, when the strain of war has placed French-speak- 
ing Quebec in a position of antagonism to the rest of Canada, no one 
talks seriously of secession. The federation, like that of the United 
States, is permanent and spreads from sea to sea. 

The little volume The Federation of Canada consists of four lectures 
delivered in the University of Toronto to celebrate Canada's fiftieth 
anniversary. The history of the federation movement is given by Pro- 
fessor George M. Wrong, in the Creation of the Federal System in 
Canada. Sir John Willison, a well-known Canadian journalist, writes 
in a vivid style on the political leaders in the movement, most of whom 
he knew personally, and Sir Robert Falconer, president of the University 
of Toronto, discusses with insight the Quality of Canadian Life, 
and pays no florid compliments to his own people. .Not the most in- 
teresting of the lectures, but the one most suggestive to the student of 
political institutions, is that by Mr. Z. A. Lash on the Working of 
Federal Institutions in Canada. Mr. Lash is a Canadian lawyer of 
wide experience. He contrasts the Canadian system with that of the 
United States and shows that the federal power in Canada has authority 
to regulate transportation and is not confined to inter-state traffic. It 
has complete jurisdiction with respect to the criminal law, to divorce, 
and to executive pardon. It can disallow provincial acts that are ultra 
vires without the intervention of any court and it can, of right, give 
jurisdiction to a provincial court and judges and require from them the 
service named. It appoints all judges federal or provincial, and so on. 
The result is that there are few disputes in Canada about jurisdiction. 
Altogether the book contains a very lucid account of the origin and 
working of the Canadian system. 

The volume on The Constitution of Canada in its History and Prac- 
tical Working by Mr. Justice Riddell, of the Supreme Court of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, consists of four lectures in the useful Yale series of 
lectures on the responsibilities of citizenship. He discusses in suc- 
cessive lectures the history of constitutional development in Canada, 
the specific terms of the British North America Act which is the written 
constitution, the working of this constitution with special reference to 
Canada's relations to Great Britain, and lastly compares the federal sys- 
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tern of Canada with that of the United States. He appends to each 
chapter copious references to authorities and supplementary comments 
on his text. He is not always accurate. Wolfe did not take Quebec 
(p. 8). It is not true that the Canadian French made "no complaint" 
about the use of the English criminal law (p. 9). The seigneurs in par- 
ticular objected to trial by a jury of peasants as degrading. The new 
constitution of Canada in 1841 did not grant " responsible government" 
(p. 24). This came a few years later, not under the clauses of a statute 
but by the full adoption of the unwritten law of the British constitution 
by which the cabinet system exists. So well informed a writer should 
not speak of the Earl of Derby as Earl Derby (p. 103). He is too fond 
of sententious contrasts. It is not true that " in the United States the 
Courts are supreme ; in Canada the people through their representatives " 
(p. 145). He seems to forget that the Imperial Privy Council, a court 
not created by the Canadian people, has the last word in interpreting 
their constitution, while the people of the United States, if they so 
wished, cpuld sweep away the Supreme Court by a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The danger in Mr. Justice Riddell's writing is that he sets out with a 
thesis to prove that Canada is a more democratic country than the 
United States. He shows rightly enough that, within the frontiers of 
Canada, its Parliament is supreme but is apparently content that Great 
Britain should manage the foreign affairs of Canada, something that 
many of his countrymen will not endure much longer. The analogy of 
position is, as he says, not between the President and the king but be- 
tween the President and the prime minister. He thinks the President a 
very despotic person, and so he is, but does Mr. Justice Riddell realize 
that greater concentration of authority in Canada which gives the prime 
minister control of the second chamber, since he nominates to all 
vacancies, of the whole executive government, of the legislative power 
in the popular chamber, and even of the naming of the governor-gen- 
eral since he is always consulted about this appointment? True, the 
House of Commons can dismiss the prime minister at any time but, in 
fact, for fifty years, it has done so only once and in Canada, as in the 
United States, the head of the government is changed by a vote of the 
people and, unlike a President, a Canadian prime minister may retain 
office indefinitely. Sir Oliver Mowat was prime minister of Ontario for 
twenty-four years continuously. As Mr. Justice Riddell says rightly the 
Canadian party system has greater rigor than that of the United States 
with the result of a greater permanency of office-holding in Canada. 

Mr. Justice Riddell's book is stimulating and original and, even if 
one-sided, is a valuable contribution to the literature of the Canadian 
constitution. Canadian scholars have not written enough upon the very 
interesting institutions of Canada. It is pleasant to find a busy judge 
writing a popular treatise upon the laws which he is interpreting from 
the bench. 



